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Notes. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY 
OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


Stnce the publication of the notes on 
‘Seventeenth-Century Travel’ printed in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 11S. xii. 42, 63, 81, I have 
been engaged in noting and abstracting 
a@ number of sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century travel books and manuscripts. It 
has occurred to me that a few of the more 
interesting and less accessible itineraries 
might be useful to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
I. 
HoraATIO BUSINO. 

In the library of St. Mark at Venice, among 
the dispatches addressed to his government 
by Piero Contarini, Venetian Ambassador 
Extraordinary to the Court of James I., 
1617-18, are a number of letters and 
journals written by the Ambassador’s 
chaplain, Horatio Busino. These were 
compiled for the amusement of his patron’s 





brothers, and contain such familiar details 
as the Ambassador did not think fit to com- 
municate to the Senate or was too busy to 
transmit to his family. The chaplain was a 
man of shrewdness and observation, and was 
endowed with high spirits and unbounded 
good humour. His letters are genial and 
well written, and his account of the journey 
of the Ambassador and his train from Venice 
to London is no ordinary traveller’s diary, 
but an extremely interesting narrative. 
A translation of the whole of the MS. by the 
late Rawdon Brown is preserved at the 
Record Office, but has not been printed.* 
A résumé in which the journey is briefly 
described appeared in 7'he Quarterly Review 
for October, 1857; and Busino’s notes upon 
England, which he called Anglipotrida, have 
recently been translated and printed in the 
C.S.P. (Venetian), 1617-19, and make ex- 
cellent reading. 

The Ambassador left Venice at short 
notice on Sept. 2, 1617, but for the 
first few days his progress was slow. His 
train comprised a courier, a house steward, 
the chaplain, the keeper of the wardrobe, 
the butler, two grooms of the chamber, an 
assistant groom, besides four footmen—“ in 
number 12, with as many more large coffred 
and other baggage.” 

The Ambassador was anxious to avoid 
the territories of Austria and Spain, and 
took the road via Vicenza and Verona 
to Brescia, which was reached on Sept. 7. 
Leaving again, the travellers arrived at 
Bergamo, and proceeded on.their journey 
by roads which were little better than half- 
dried water - courses. The bridges were 
built, for the most part, of tottering wood ; 
and at one place the mare carrying his 
Excellency’s bed fell on to a ledge of a 
precipice, and but for speedy help would 
have gone to the bottom—a fate which 
later befell some of the valises. On Sept. 9 
the travellers, riding through fog and over 
mountains, reached Morbegno, the first 
town of the Grisons. Here they found an 
excellent inn, and consumed some large and 
very good trout and slept the night, depart- 
ing the next day in the direction of Spliigen. 
At Chiavenna the inn was sumptuous beyond 
measure, but the travellers’ satisfaction 
was short-lived. The road tending westward 
narrowed into tunnels and passes “ down 
which from their pastures came _ the 
cattle of the country, in number exceeding 





* The narrative of the journey from Venice to 
London is contained in ‘* Venetian Transcripts,’ 
vol. exlii. pp. 1-46. 
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five or six thousand,’’ molesting the travellers 
with their horns. After this a number of 
packhorses, laden with dairy produce and 
other commodities, passed and _ hustled 
them; and later, when they crossed the 
Spliigen Pass, discomfort gave way to terror. 
They were travelling in the midst of the 
most “ frightful’? mountains. The roads, 
though paved, were so uneven that the 
.journey was perilous to a degree ; and all the 
time Busino becomes painfully aware that 
Italy is exchanged for Germany. The 
churches were bare and desolate, and true 
religion gave place to heresy. Miles became 
leagues in weariness as well as length, and 
‘** camere ” became “ Stuben.”’” They entered 
the village of Spliigen through narrow gorges 
overhung by tall trees, along a road which 
was so difficult that Busino and his com- 
panions seemed to be descending into the 
infernal regions rather than seeking shelter 
in a village. The emotion was deepened 
by the knowledge that they were among 
heretics. In order not to expose himself 
to insult, Busino was forced to enshroud 
himself and his cassock in the buff jerkin 
of a man-at-arms; and it was not until the 
Catholic canton of Rapperschwy] was reached 
that he could emerge from his disguise, 
Leaving Spliigen on Sept. 12, the travellers 
entered the Via Mala, a road so full of dangers 
that they were altogether frightened out of 
their wits.* The next day they reached 
Coire, where they exchanged the four small 
two-wheeled carts in which the luggage 
was stowed for one wagon containing the 
whole. At Wallenstat they took boat along 
the lake to Wesen, and then entered the 
Lake of Zurich and reached Rapperschwyl, 
where they discovered the inhabitants to 
be all innkeepers. The wooden bridge here 





* Descriptions of Alpine travel in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries are few, owing possibly 
to the fact that the travellers were so concerned 
for their own safety that they had no time to 
look about them. The following account from 
Hentzner, who crossed the Spliigen in the opposite 
direction in the spring of 1598, is, however, worth 
noting :—‘‘ In the neighbourhood of Thusis the 
way becomes exceedingly difficult and dangerous 
by reason of the size of the rocks, the narrow 
paths, and the rickety bridges, which are perched 
high up over the waters of the Rhine, and which 
you cross in a state of fear lest they should break 
under you. The traveller, tuo, is alarmed by the 
roaring of the water which rushes down over 
precipices and between crags....Although we 
had four guides, who prepared the way with axes 
and shovels, we were in such danger of slipping 
that we took six hours to cross the pass.’’—See 
Hantzsch, ‘ Deutsche Reisende des sechzehnten 
Jahrhunderts ’ Leipzig, 1899, p. 99. 


across the lake attracted the travellers’ 
notice. Bishop Burnet, 70 years later, 
described this bridge (which was half a mile 
long and 12 feet broad) as wanting rails, 
so that in a storm the passenger was in 
danger of being blown into the lake; but 
Busino, passing beneath it, did not notice 
this defect.* Reaching Zurich by boat on 
Sept. 17, they put up at the Sword Inn over 
the bridge from which his Excellency 
received a salute of musketry. The next 
day they left again for Baden on horseback, 
crossing the Limmat on one of the large 
carrying rafts in use everywhere at this time 
which are described by so many travellers. 


At Basle the travellers betook themselves 
to the Rhine. At Brisach, a town belonging 
to the Archduke Maximilian, they were 
detained for two nights by the authorities, 
who affected to misunderstand their in- 
structions ; but on Sept. 22 they reached 
Strassburg without further mishap. Here 
fresh boatmen had to be engaged, and the 
travellers found themselves the victims of a 
kind of general conspiracy to plunder. First 
of all the water bailiff summoned sundry 
pilots, who threw dice for the job. The 
winner, released from all competition, could 
charge what he pleased. Then followed 
a formal election of the crew; and later on 
other men came in as judges to decide 
whether the candidates were capable of 
managing a boat, for each of which cere- 
monies exorbitant fees were extorted. The 
only satisfaction the Ambassador could 
obtain was the knowledge that by reason 
of his dignity he was regarded as a richer 
prey than usual, and was fleeced with more 
effrontery. After all this it was found 
that the boat was a wretched affair, little 
better than a raft hastily put together, and 
intended no doubt to be broken up and sold 
at the end of the voyage. It was only by 
the help of some door-hangings that his 
Excellency could be provided with a cabin. 
Busino describes the boat as put together 
with spittle rather than nails or pitch; and 
as he proceeded he found the reflection, 
“This is all the fence between us and death,” 
not a little disquieting. At the first starting 
they were forced back by fog, but the 
travellers were soon floating down the 
stream more securely than they supposed. 





* ‘Travels,’ 1687, 61. Burnet also notes the 
vile going on the Mala Via. He describes the 
way as cut out of the rock, and states that in 
several places the steepness of the rock was such 





that no way could be cut, and beams were driven 
into the rock, over which boards and earth were 
| laid.—Id., 87, 88. 
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There was much to occupy them. Above 
Spires they were interested to watch the 
fishermen with their long nets, and the 
fowlers at work with nets and snaves, using 
tame ducks as decoys. 'The great river 
thronged with all manner of craft, the vine- 
covered banks, the thickly planted towns 
and villages, and the picturesque castles 
made a great impression on the travellers. 
True, their delight was marred at times by 
the melancholy spectacle of gibbets and 
wheels set up along the riverside,* but on the 
whole they were in raptures. Here and 
there they were stopped. At some of the 
towns tribute was collected ; at others the 
travellers were graciously dismissed. From 
Mainz a visit was paid to Frankfurt, but 
on the return journey they found one of 
the villages through which they had to pass 
closed for the night. Although they could 
get in, the man with the keys could not be 
found to let them out again, and they were 
obliged to spend the night under the most 
distressing, and indeed “ infamous,” con- 
ditions. His Excellency did not choose to 
sup, and it would seem as if the whole party 
were obliged to fast, in company with their 
chief, until the next day, when they laid in a 
good supply of victuals and proceeded. 

At Cologne the Ambassador received a 
salute of musketry, and here orders were 
given for a fresh boat to be provided to take 
the place of the “‘ rickety manger ”’ in which 
they had travelled from Strassburg. For a 
commodious covered boat 70 crowns was 
demanded, but finally the figure was reduced 
to 40. This proved to be a long vessel 
covered with raw hides, shaped like a cylinder 
with tapering extremities, and resembling 
the “long oval butter-pats of Venice.” 
It was fitted with square sails without reefs, 
with a triangular jib, and was handled by 
the sailors so skilfully, that they caused it 
to make headway even in “the eye of the 
wind.” Cologne was left on Sept. 30, and 
Busino cannot omit to notice the excellent 
fare at the Inn of the Holy Ghost. Supper 


* Another traveller, Bizoni, who passed down 
the Rhine ten years earlier, noted the corpses 
of malefactors hanging upon gibbets by the 
riverside or stretched upon wheels. Bizoni and 
his fellow-travellers found the Rhine journey 
altogether a less pleasurable affair. The country 
was infested by bands of lawless soldiers, who did 
not always distinguish between friend and foe. 
Suspicious - looking boats were lurking among 
the islands, and the travellers were much relieved 
to be joined by three Flemish gentlemen armed 
with arquebusses.—Rodocanachi, ‘ Aventures d’un 
grand Seigneur Italien 4 travers l'Europe.’ Paris, 
1899, pp. 90-91. 





included salmon trout and lampreys, and’ 
the wines were excellently delicate and rare.. 
The hostess was most attentive, and her skill 
and good management were duly acknow- 
ledged by the Ambassador, who. ‘ollowing 
the usual custom in such cases, presented 
her with his coat of arms before leaving. This 
was no doubt emblazoned upon wood and 
put up outside the inn to commemorate- 
the Ambassador’s visit. 

The travellers were now on the borders 
of the Netherlands, and after the exac- 
tions of the Rhine Customs officials they 
were relieved to know that they were 
soon to be within the territory of an 


allied state. On the frontier, for the- 
first time in their lives, they drank 
beer. The national beverage indeed 


was already universal in Germany, but it 
was not equal to the beer of the Netherlands, 
where it was brewed in large quantities. 
The experiment was not altogether a success,. 
and Busino records that he took it like 
medicine “ ore rotundo,” without moistening 
his lips. At Arnhem, where they arrived 
on Oct. 2, they slept at an inn kept by 
an apothecary, “‘ entering the house through 
the shop, which emitted the sweetest possible- 
scent.’’ The rooms were paved with hand- 
some tiles covered with white sand; the 
walls, as was customary throughout the 
country, were hung with curtains, pictures, 
and looking-glasses, and fitted with small 
cabinets surmounted with jars; and stoves 
now gave way to fireplaces. From Arnhem 
his Excellency set out for Amsterdam in 
an open cart drawn by three horses harnessed 
abreast, in which he reclined upon a bench. 
stuffed with straw. This luckless vehicle 
jolted the Ambassador and his chaplain 
sky-high. The driver, as was usual in 
Holland, stopped every few hours to water 
and bait the horses, and one can almost 
catch a note of envy in Busino’s remark 
that the servants and the luggage had 
proceeded by water. At Utrecht they 
gave up the cart, and waiting at the inn for 
the passage boat, which was to carry them 
to Amsterdam, they ‘‘ found people smoking 
tobacco and making such an _ intolerable 
stench that his Excellency had not the 
courage to enter.” 

This was Busino’s first introduction to 
the habit of smoking, but later, on his 
arrival in London, he found tobacco already a 
point of good-fellowship, and gives a detailed 
de cription of the “ hollow instrument a span 
long, called a pipe,’* by means of which 





* C.S.P. (Venetian), 1617-19, p. 101. 
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the process of inhalation was effected.* The 
boat for which they waited turned out to 
be an open barge, and, as sitting or standing 
was alike rendered impracticable by the 
lowness and frequency of the bridges crossing 
the canal, the Ambassador and his suite 
were forced to lie down in the pouring rain 
all night long on the straw at the bottom 
of the barge. 

‘ Once at Amsterdam, however, Busino’s 
good temper returns. He explored the 
city, and is eloquent in praise of its neatness, 
cleanness, and convenience. He notes espe- 
cially the bridges of stone and oak over the 
waterways, so constructed that they opened 
in the centre by themselves, on the masts 
of approaching vessels striking certain pro- 
jecting arms, which turned on pivots. Their 
next stage was Rotterdam, whence, by 
order of the States General, a sumptuous 
ship of war carrying six guns conveyed them 
to Flushing. Here they entered the packet 
boat for England, expecting to have it to 
themselves ; but they found it crowded 
with passengers—musicians, women, mer- 
‘chants, Jews, tatterdemalions, and gentle- 
men—and his Excellency’s cabin in the 
stern was so low and narrow that it could 
not even contain four persons. The wind 
was high and the sea was rough, and it was a 
sick and weary company that disembarked 
on the English shore 37 days after leaving 
Venice, and 46 days after the Ambassador 
received his commission. They put up at 
the Post at Gravesend, pending arrange- 
ments for their state entry into London; 
and from this point their adventures 
can be read in the Calendar of State 
Papers above referred to. 

Matcoitm LeErrTs. 





TWO LETTERS 
BY THOMAS HOLCROFT. 


Tue following letters are mentioned at 
11 8. xi. 245, at the end of my ‘ Bibliography 
of Holcroft,’ as printed in Dunlap’s *‘ Ameri- 
can Theatre.’ Their inaccessibility and the 
fact that they are hidden away unindexed 
in that work, on a remote subject, seem to 
afford reason for reprinting in ‘N. & Q.’ 
‘The first (see Dunlap’s ‘ Hist. of the Ameri- 
can Theatre,’ pp. 180-82) was addressed to 
Thomas Cooper on the occasion of his being 
approached by Wignell with offers of an 
American tour engagment :— 
You do not like the word lamentation. - You will 
dess like the word I am going to use. But before 
I use it I will most sincerely assure you I mean 





it kindly. I do not like rhodomontade heroics. 
They are discordant, grating, and degrading. 
They are the very reverse of what you imagine 
them to be. It was not from report, but from 
your letter itself, that I collected my idea of 
lamentation, and compared to your sufferings, I 
repeat, Jeremiah never lamented so loudly: at 
least, such is my opinion, and I hope you do not 
intend, by a hackneyed and coarse quotation, to 
deter me from saying that which I think may 
awaken your attention. If you did, it was in a 
moment of forgetfulness; for you know that a 
man of principle ought not to be so deterred. I 
speak plainly from the very sincere wish, which 
I so long have cherished, of rousing you at once 
to the exertions of genius, and the sagacity of 
benevolence and urbanity. It is to exercise 
benevolence and urbanity myself that I am thus 
intent in wiping from your mind all impressions 
of supposed rudeness or rigour in thus addressing 
you. 

And now to business: after just reminding you 
that, though you did not wish me to apply for a 
London engagement for you, it would have 
looked quite as friendly had you written to me 
without this personal motive. 

Mr. Wignell, the manager of the theatres of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, in America, has 
applied to me, offering you four, five, and six 
guineas a week, forty weeks each year, for three 
succeeding years; and ensuring benefits to the 
amount of a hundred and fifty guineas. I have 
reflected on the subject, and have consulted your 
other true and tried friend, Mr. Godwin: and 
notwithstanding that this offer is so alluring, 
it is our decided opinion that, were it ten times as 
great, it ought to be rejected. As an actor, you 
would be extinct, and the very season of energy 
and improvement would be for ever passed. i 
speak of men as they are now constituted ; and 
after the manner, as experience tells me, that 
their habits become fixed; ineradicably fixed. 
Mr. Goawin indeed expresses himself with great 
force, mixed with some little dread, lest money 
be a temptation you could not withstand. How- 
ever, we both knew it tc be but right that the 
decision should be entirely your own: and J 
therefore send you this information. Be kind 
enough to return me your answer; and without 
regarding my or any man’s opinion, judge for 
yourself. It is right that Mr. Wignell should not 
be kept in suspense. Yours kindly and sincerely, 

T. HoLcrort. 

September 3d, 1796. 

The above is a transcript of a letter which was 
dated August the 26th, and directed to yeu at 
Swansea, where I suppose it is left. Let me request 
an immediate answer. 

A gentleman has just been with me on the part 
of Mr. Daly, who is to be in town in nine or ten 
days, and wishes to engage you for the winter 
season, but. this I think as prejudicial, except 
that it is something nearer home, and not so 
durable an engagement as America. Ireland is 
certainly the school of idleness. However, all 
these matiters must be left tu yourself. 


Dunlap comments as follows: “This was 
directed ‘Mr. Cooper, Theater, Cheltenham,’ 
by as true a friend as ever man had, but the 
views of youth are ever widely different from 
those of age. Cooper chose to embark upon 
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the sea of adventure, and the Atlantic, and 
to try a new scene in a New World.” 


The second (ibid., 159 ff.) is addressed to 
William Dunlap himself :— 


DEAR Sir,—I received your last letters dated 
May and October; as I had done others some 
months ago, in which you wished me to read your 
manuscripts. Your friend, Mr. Brewer, offered to 
put these manuscripts into my hands; this J 
declined, and I will state my motives. 

The reading of manuscripts 1 have found to 
be attended with danger. I once read two acts of 
a manuscript play, and was afterwards accused 
of having purloined one of the characters. The 
accusation had some semblance of truth: latent 
ideas floated in my mind, and there were two or 
three traits in the character drawn by me similar 
to the one I had read; though I was very un- 
conscious of this when I wrote the character. 

A still more potent reason is the improbability 
of good that is to result from reading manuscripts. 
To read carefully, examine conscientiously, and 
detail with perspicuity the errors which the 
judgment of a critic might think deserving of 
amendment, is a laborious task: it devours time 
and fatigues the mind, and but seldom to any 
good purpose. Books of criticism abound, and 
may be consulted by an author who is anxious 
to improve. I grant that the critical remarks 
of a friend may be of great service. If a man 
have attained that elegance of diction, depth of 
penetration, and strength of feeling which con- 
stitute genius, to criticize his works before they 
are presented to the public may be a useful and 
a dignified task. Men acquire these high qualities 
gradually, when compelled by that restless desire 
which is incessant in its endeavours after excellence, 
and for these gradations the books already written 
are, in my opinion, sufficient. Your friend gave 
me ‘ William Tell’ to read: it proves vou have 
made some progress; but it likewise proves, so 
far as I am a judge, that much remains for you 
to accomplish. Common thoughts, common 
characters, and common sensations have little 
attraction: we must soar beyond them, or be 
contented to walk the earth and join the crowd. 
Far be it from me to discourage these efforts of 
mind in which I delight: but far be it from me to 
deceive. If you would attain the high gifts after 
which you so virtuously aspire, your perseverance 
must be energetic and unremitting. I consider 
America as unfavourable to genius: not from 
any qualities of air, earth, er water: but because 
the efforts of mind are neither so great, nor so 
numerous, or so urgent as in England or France. 

You wish for an independence. That man is 
independent whose mind is prepared to meet all 
fortunes, and be happy under the worst; who 
is conscious that industry in any country will 
supply the very few real wants of his species ; and 
who, while he can enjoy the delicacies of taste 
as exquisitely as a glutton, can transfer that 
luxury by the activity of his mind and body to the 
simplest viands. Every other man is a slave, 
though he were more wealthy than Midas. 

I send you my narrative, but am surprised 
that there should be any difficulty in procuring 
it at New-York. To a bookseller, the conveyance 
of such things is familiar and easy; to an indivi- 
dual it has the inconvenience of calling his atten- 
tion to trifles and disturbing his ordinary progress. 





I am not certain that the man of literature is 
not benefited by these little jolts that awaken 
him, or rather endeavour to awaken: but I 
know from experience he is very unwilling to 
notice them, they therefore easily slip his memory. 
This is the reason I did not send it before as you 
desired. q ; 
With respect to the stage, it is a question which 
cannot be effectually discussed in a letter: but 
I have no doubt whatever of its high moral 
tendency. Neither, in my opinion, was Rousseau 
right relative to Geneva: for that which is in 
itself essentially good, will, as I suppose, be 
good at all times and in all places. 
T. Hotcrort. 
London, Newman Street, 
December 10th, 1796. 
ELBRIDGE COLBy. 





STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi., xii.; 11 S. i—xii., passim.) 


PIONEERS AND PHILANTHROPISTS 
(continued). 
CouUNTESS WALDEGRAVE. 

Hastings.—Near the church of the Holy 
Trinity in Robertson Street, the first stone of 
which was laid by the Countess Waldegrave: 
in 1851, a drinking fountain was erected to. 
her memory by the inhabitants of Hastings 
in 1861. It is constructed of Portland stone, 
and beneath a groined canopy over the 
fountain are represented figures of our 
Saviour and the Woman of Samaria. The 
canopy is surmounted by richly carved 
finials, and supported by four marble 
columns. At the corners are figures of the 
Four Evangelists. Over the fountain is 
the following inscription :— 

To Sarah, Countess Waldegrave, in grateful 
commemoration of the constant support by her 
afforded to the religious and benevolent institu- 
tions of the borough and neighbourhood. 


Sm Jostan Mason. 


Birmingham.—In the square at the back 
of the Town Hall is a seated figure of Sir 
Josiah Mason. It bears upon it the sculp- 
tor’s name, ‘‘ F. J. Williamson, Esher, 1885.” 
The pedestal has the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

Sir Josiah Mason 

Founder of the 

Mason College and Mason Orphanage. 
Born 23 February, 1795. 
Died 16 June, 1881. 

On the back of the chair in which the figure 
is seated are: Arms, a lion rampant ; 
crest, a mermaid regardant; motto, “ Dum 
spiro spero.” 

(See also 11 S8. ix. 323.) 











Sister Dora. 
(Dorothy Wyndlow Pattison.) 


Walsall.—Sister Dora died at Walsall 
‘on 24 Dec., 1878, and practically the whole 
population followed her remains to the grave. 
At a cost of 1,050/. they afterwards erected 
her statue in a prominent part of the town. 
It is sculptured in white marble by F. J. 
_ Williamson, and represents the devoted 
‘nurse wearing a cap and apron, and in the 
‘act of unrolling a bandage. Just below her 
feet on the marble are carved the words :— 

Sister Dora. 
‘This is the only inscription. 

The statue is placed on a tall square 

pangs of Peterhead granite. Each of the 

our sides contain panels in relief illustrative 
of incidents in Sister Dora’s life. They are 
-as follows :— , 

1. Scene after explosion at Birchill’s 
Iron Works, 15 Oct., 1875. 

2. Sister Dora conversing with the Chair- 
man of the Hospital while nursing an infant 
and rocking a cradle. 

3. Sister Dora and Dr. Maclachlan watch- 
ing by a dying patient in the adult ward of 
the hospital. 

4. Scene after the colliery accident at 
Pelsall, 14 Nov., 1872. 

This was the first statue erected to a 
woman (uncrowned) in England. 


GENERAL Boots. 

Nottingham.—Over the front door of 
12 Nolintone Place is a tablet inscribed as 
follows :— 

In this house was born, on the 10th April, 
1829, William Booth, Founder and General of 
the Salvation Army. 

In 1913 a bronze memorial tablet was 
placed in Wesley Chapel, Broad Street, 
where General Booth first preached. 

London.—On 9 July, 1910, a stone slab was 
laid in the ground in the gardens of The 
Waste bordering the Mile End Road, on 
the spot where General Booth started his 
mission in 1865. It is thus inscribed :— 


Flere 
William Booth 
commenced the work of the Salvation Army 
July 1865, 

Walsall.—On 8 March, 1913, Lady Holden 
unveiled a tablet placed by the Walsall 
Evangelical Free Church Council on a house 
in Hatherton Street to commemorate the 
fact that William Booth and his wife 
Catherine Booth, with their son William 
Bramwell Booth, lived there in the year 
1863 whilst conducting religious services 
in the town. 
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OtivER HEywoop. 
Manchester.—Two years after Mr. Hey- 
wood’s death a marble statue was erected 
to his memory in Albert Square. It is the 
work of Mr. Albert Bruce Joy, R.A., and 
stands upon a base and pedestal of Aberdeen 
granite. It is thus iriscribed :— 
Oliver Heywood 
1825-1892. 
Erected by the Citizens of Manchester to com- 
memorate a life devoted to the public good. 


ALEXANDER BALFOUR. 


Liverpool.—This statue is erected in 
St. John’s Gardens, overlooking the old 
Haymarket. ‘The pedestal bears the 


following inscription :— 

Alexander Balfour 

Merchant and Ship Owner 
Born 24 Sept., 1824. 
Died 164 April, 1886. 

His life was devoted to God in munificent efforts 
for the benefit of Sailors, the education of the 
people, and the promotion of good works. This 
statue, erected by public subscription, was un- 
veiled on the 15th day of November, 1889. 

SAMUEL SMITH. 

Liverpool.—On 21 May, 1909, the Lord 
Mayor of Liverpool (Mr. H. Chaloner 
Dowdall) unveiled a massive granite obelisk 
erected to the memory of the Right Hon. 
Samyel Smith. It stands near the Lodge 
Lane entrance to Sefton Park. The cost 
(1,815/.) was all subscribed before the 
memorial was unveiled. JOHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 
(To be continued.) 





Fotk-Lore at Sea.—A short time since 
2 small naval vessel was accidentally burnt 
to the water’s edge, and when her officers 
(not her crew, be it observed) met again after 
losing all their possessions, they agreed on 
three curious facts which, they said, ought to 
have warned them of impending ill-luck. 
First, when the Admiralty took over the 
ship, and the crew were assembled on the 
poop to hear the articles of war read, the 
newly hoisted ensign was suddenly carried 
away. Second, the ship’s black cat had 
mysteriously disappeared a day or two 
before the disaster. Third,.some newly 
joined subs had talked at mess of how many 
rabbits they had shot the last day they were 
out. On hearing of this conversation, a 
lieutenant observed that, had he been there 
to hear it, he would rather have taken his 
baggage off the ship and gone ashore than 
let the sportsmen tempt fate by uttering the 
word ‘ rabbit.” 
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The first two omens are quite ordinary 
(we all remember how the launching mis- 
chance made many of us fear that ill-luck 
would befall the Titanic); but can any 
reader give another instance of rabbits in 
folk-lore ? In Western Ireland a fisherman 
who meets a hare turns back, and no man 
dare name one at sea any more than he may 
stick his knife in wood, heedlessly hand any- 
thing through a ladder, or mention a clergy- 
man. But, unless rabbit is substituted for 
hare in a confused memory of ancient 
““freits,” this piece of folk-lore is new to 
me. Can St. SwiTHIn enlighten us ? 

pe! 


TURNING THE CHEEK FOR A Kiss.—This 
was considered to be an affront. I have 
noted three examples :— 

Bef. 1613. Is’t for a grace, or is’t for some disleeke, 
Where others kisse with lip, you give 
the cheeke ? 
Sir J. Harrington’s ‘ Epigrams,’ iii. 3 (1618). 
1630. Would haue me 
Turne my cheeke to ’em, as proud ladies vse 
To their inferiors ? 
Massinger, ‘ The Pictvre,’ M 4. 

1637. ‘‘ And as I would not be thought clawing, 
so not uncivill, especially in religious Ceremonies, 
in this holy one of the Kisse : which I shall desire 
you to entertaine fairely and cheerefully, with an 
even Brow; and not like the coy Dames of our 
Age, turne the Cheeke for the Lippe, and so 
lowre [sic] a Kisse into a Scorne.”—Humphrey 
Sydenham, Dedication of his ‘ Osculum Charitatis ’ 
sermon, preached on Christmas Day, 1635. 

RicHAarRD H. THORNTON. 


AN EPIGRAM BY JULIUS C.msaR SCALIGER. 
—JIn a short notice of E. C. Hills and J. D. M. 
Ford’s ‘ Practical Spanish Grammar’ in 
The Atheneum for Aug. 12, 1905, the re- 
viewer remarked :— 

“Ts it, by the way, a fact that ‘ even in the 
days of ancient Rome a Latin wit said that for 
the Spaniards vivere was the same as bibere’ ? 
If so, we have a case of unconscious reminiscence 
in Scaliger’s epigram :— 

Haud temere antiquas mutat Vasconia voces 

Cui nihil est aliud vivere quam bibere.”’ 

In the ‘ Literary Gossip’ columns of the 
next week’s number a correspondent is 
quoted who writes; “Surely this epigram, 
“ Haud temere antiquas,’ &c., is by Martial, 
and he is the Latin wit meant.” 

Martial, of course, as the correspondent 
might easily have ascertained, is not the 
author, but the confident assertion that he 
was does not appear to have provoked any 
statement of the evidence for Scaliger’s 
claim. The lines may be seen in more than 
one collection, e.g. in Carolus a S. Antonio 
Patavino, Anconitanus, ‘De Arte Epigram- 





| nation,” Cologne, 1650, where they are 


assigned to J. C. Sealiger, and in Nicolaus 
Mercerius, ‘ De Conscribendo Epigrammate,’ 
Paris, 1653, where the author is given as 
“ Sealiger.” They will, however, I think, 
be looked for in vain in J. C. Scaliger’s own 
volumes of Latin verse. At least they are 
not included in his ‘ Novorum Epigram- 
matum Liber Unicus,’ Paris, 1533, nor in 
the same reprinted in his ‘ Poematia,’ Lyon, 
1546, nor in the collected editions of his 
‘ Poemata,’ 1574 and 1600. But they are 
referred to in his ‘De Causis Lingue Latin,’ 
Lyon, 1540, p. 17, lib. i. cap. x. :— 

‘** Vasconibus quoque hoc est uitium peculiare, 
ut eo modo pronuncient B, quo et Grecos 
dicimus. Itaque lusimus in eos epigrammate, 
ut eorum Vivere, Bibere, sit.” ‘. 

Finally, Scaliger gives the epigram in 
his posthumously published ‘ Poetice,’ 1561, 
lib. iii. cap. ¢xxvi. :— 

““Verum ut res aliz# ex aliis suboriuntur, 
hilariora fiunt omnia ubi litere syllabeve 
mutantur, quemadmodum nos: 

Non temere antiquas mutat Vasconia voces : 

Cui nihil est aliud viuere quam bibere.” 

EDWARD BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


ROBERT SHORTON, DEAN OF STOKE. — 
The parentage of Robert Shorton, the first 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and afterwards Dean of the College of Stoke- 
by-Clare, co. Suffolk, has never been ascer- 
tained. Baker, in his ‘ History of St. John’s 
College,’ assumes him to be of Yorkshire 
origin, but the ‘ D.N.B.’ is silent on the point. 
An abstract of an official copy of Shorton’s 
will from the original in P.C.C., though it 
throws but little light on his own family, 
may, however, be of some interest, and is 
here subjoined :-— 

Will dated Oct. 8, 1535 ; proved Nov. 8, 1535. 
Robert Shorton, clerk. Dedication clause, &c. 
To be buried in the choir of the College of Stoke. 
1001. to be distributed amongst twenty towns so 
that the following sums and towns be of this 
amount and number—4l. to poor parishioners of 
Segefeld (Sedgefield); 31. to Newport; 2. to 
Stoke; 2l. to poor tenants at Welles; to 
Lowthe (Louth) a like sum. ‘To | Maister 
Secretory to the Kinge’s Highness now being an 
Arras of Imagery in number containing five pieces.” 
‘To Maister Doctour Legh a gilt salt with a 
cover antyke.”’ ‘‘To Maister Thomas Burbage 
and his wife a basyn and an ewer of silver bought 
by mine executors of Sir John Mundy of London, 
Knyght and Alderman.” “To said Thomas 
Burbage and his wife two of my best feather beddes 
at Wyndesore (Windsor) with their appurten- 
ances and one hanging of a Chamber.’’ “To 
said Thomas Burbage and his wife an obligation 
of 101. wherein Robert Collyns of London, Skynner, 
standeth bound to Sir John Mundy, Knyght.”’ 
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“To said Sir John Mundy, Knyght, and my lady 
his wife and his children two like obligations of 
101." “To George Colt, Esquire, a like obliga- 
tion of 101.” ‘‘'To be equally divided between 
my uncle Rauf Warke, my aunt Barrows, and 
George Warke of Awsforth (Horsforth) a like 
obligation of 61.” 401. to be bestowed upon the 
highways in Essex and Suffolk. Residue in 
deeds of charity. Executors, George Colt, 
Esquire, Robert Swymborne, Thomas Howker 
and Thomas Thomlynson, Clerks. Witnesses, 
Maister Thomas Hersley, Canon John Dalamero, 
‘Clerk, Sir Willm. Dykers, Maister Willm. Lowell, 
Nicolas Sampson and John Sutton, Clerks. 

That testator was a bachelor is evident. 
There are references in ‘N. & Q.,’ 78. v. 151, 
218, which tend to prove he was of kin to 
that branch of the Browne family which 
gave three Mayors to London at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. Sir William 
Browne, whose daughter Juliane Sir John 
Mundy married as his second wife, appointed 
Shorton as assistant to the executors’ of his 
will. His uncle Ralph Warke, or Werke, is 
also mentioned in the will of Sir John Browne. 
Some little importance seems ‘to have 
attached to the gift of tapestry. Thomas 
Legh, writing to Cromwell, said :— 

**Since I wrote to you last I am certified that 
the Dean of Stoke is dead. According tu promise 
he made me, he has bequeathed you tive pieces of 
arras.”” 

George Colt also sent from Cavendish, in 
Suffolk, a letter to Cromwell relating to it 
(S. P. Dom. Hen. VIII. 1535-6). Robert 
Shorton died at Stoke Oct. 17, 1535. These 
arms are attributed to him in the ‘ Athene 
Cantab.’ : Vert, a fesse wavy argent between 
three caltraps or. It is not improbable that 
the John Shorton who was a member of 
the “‘Company of Skynners,’” London, in 
1537, was of his family. 

ERNEST H. H. SHORTING. 

Broseley. 

“Sraic.” (See ante, p. 19.)—Aberdeen- 
shire, like Strathearn,knows the word “ staig”’ 
solely as a synonym for “ stallion,’ and not 
as for a young horse, as your reviewer of 
Sir James Wilson’s book says. I once heard 
of an Aberdeenshire schoolboy who, on being 
questioned in class on what he would like 
to do in life, replied that he would like to 
“traivel a staig’’—which was regarded as 
the very zero of ambition. 

J. M. Buuroca. 
123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


DICKENS AND THE FOX-UNDER-THE-HILL. 
—This humble  beerhouse of 


in the year 1848, when for a short time it 


had an attraction which it is surprising he | 





immortal | 
fame was probably revisited by Dickens | 


has not alluded to. A post 8vo oblong 
yellow handbill before me announces :— 


“Have you_ seen the Whale? Recently 
Captured and Fresh as when caught, measuring 
50 feet in length, and now exhibiting at the Fox 
under the Hill Bi. osite the Adelphi Theatre, 
Strand. The fpenny Steam Boat Pier 
Persons Pn oi, of seeing this mighty monster 
of the deep, must be early as it can be exhibited 
only a few days. Admission Threepence.” 


ALECK ABRAHAMS. 





Ouneries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family maiters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


A GENERATION CIRCA A.D. 1250 (FEET OF 
Fines, co. DEvon).—On the Ist of July, 
1250, Mark, the Prior of Montacute, in 
Somerset, by John de Wylton, his monk, 
granted to Richard, son of John, tenant, 
one and a half ferling of land in Moneke 
Culum (in Cullompton parish, Devon), to 
have and to hold to the said Richard and 
Isabella his wife during the lives of the 
prior and his successors and his church the 
said land, and the whole of that land which 
is called La More, at a quitrent of 10s. a 
year, payable quarterly. And likewise the 
prior undertook for himself and his suc- 
cessors and his church that should John, 
the eldest son of the aforesaid Richard, 
survive Richard and Isabella, the whole of 
the said land should remain to the said 


John, &e. 
Would it have been possible for 
John, the father of Richard, Richard 


himself, and John his son, to have been 
born within the fifty years preceding the 
year 1250, or would it have been more 
probable that John, the grandfather, was 
born between the years 1189 and 1199? 
Perhaps some correspondent will kindly 
favour me with an opinion on this point. 
A. J. MonpAay. 

Taunton. 

BARKER, CHAPLAIN TO QUEEN KATHARINE 
or ARAGON, was imprisoned Dec. 19, 1533, 
and sent to the Tower of London on the 
following Dec. 27. He was removed to 
Newgate before Easter, 1537 (Camm, ‘ Lives 
of the English Martyrs,’ i pp. 465, 473), 
where, according to the late Major Hume 
(‘ Chronicle of King Henry VIII. of England,’ 
p. 42, n.), he died. What was his Christian 
name? what ecclesiastical preferments did 
he hold, if any ? and when precisely did he 
die ? JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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AUTHORS WANTED. — Who wrote the 
following ?— 
1, O name of God ineffable, 
Undreamt of yet by me, 
Let my soul listen till it hear : 
That far-off melody, 
And in the music of that word 
Rise, rise eternally, 
2, Too quick a sense of constant infelicity. 
L, N. 
Who is the author of a book called 
Thinks-I-to-myself, 


a 
Serio-ludicro, Tragico-comico 
ale, 
Written by 
Thinks-I-to-myself, 
‘ho ? 
In two volumes. 
, London : 
Printed by Law and Gilbert, St. John’s Squares 
Clerkenwell, 
and Sold by Sherwood, Neely and Jones, 
20 Paternoster Row ; 
Hatchard, Piccadilly ; 
and Aspern, Cornhill. 
1 : 
Are any criticisms of it known, or anything 
of its history ? I have an impression on 
my mind that it may have been written by 
Stevens, whose ‘ Lectures on Heads’ once 
had some vogue. L. A. W. 
Dublin. 
[The book is by Edward Nares, D.D. See the 
notice in the ‘D.N.B.’] 


FatHER CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS 
Stockines.—On pp. 117, 118, of ‘ Memories 
of a Spectator,’ Mr. J. S. Fletcher writes, 
concerning his early years :— 

“T am glad to say that in those days people 
knew nothing (at any rate they knew nothing in 
our part of England) about such German things 
as ‘Christmas Trees,’ or such German saints as 
‘Santa Claus.’ Our Christmas presents were 
found in stockings, and put there by Father 
Christmas; others,were hung on the good old 
English Mistletoe Bough, made and decorated 
after the English fashion. I have no patience 
with English people who bring their children up 
to German customs and neglect their own.” ' 

I am as John Bullish as may be, but I do 
not remember finding any gifts in my 
youthful socks or stockings, and have an 
impression that my first introduction to the 
contemplation of such cornucopias was in 
the pages of an American story-book. I 
also have a suspicion that Father Christmas 
is not very old among us. Was he not the 
result of an attempt to naturalize Santa 
Claus, whose name sounds Italian rather 
than German ? St. SwiTHrn. 

[Santa Claus is St. Nicholas, patron of children 
and sailors, whose day falls on Dec. 6.] 





THE. Famity or Hackett.—According 
to Mr. Montrose J. Moses’s ‘ Famous Actor- 
Families in America’ (1906), Mr. James K. 
Hackett, the well-known American actor, 
is descended from a Norman knight, Baron 
Hackett, whose descendants went to Ireland 
during the reign of Henry II. “ Several 
members of the family sat in the House of 
Parliament ’”’ (p. 143); and the actor’s great- 
grandfather, Edmund Hackett, lived at 
Amsterdam and married a daughter of 
Baron de Massau. Was he by any chance 
related to Col. Halkett of the Scots Brigade 
in Holland ? I may add that Mr. Moses’s 
book, which is very little known in this 
country, gives tables of nine other actor- 
families besides the Hacketts—the Booths, 
Boucicaults (with some alliances not noted 
in our ‘ Who’s Who in the Theatre ’), Daven- 
ports, Drews and Barrymores, Hollands, 
Jeffersons, Powers, Sotherns, and Wallacks. 
In each case, except the Davenports, the 
founder is traced to our own shores. 

J. M. BuLiocn. 

123 Pall Mall, S.W. 


THE PINDAR OF WAKEFIELD. — Does 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ know of any sur- 
viving example of this old tavern sign ? 

G. L. APPERSON. 


CRUELTY To ANIMALS.—It is stated in 
‘The Law relating to the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals,’ by Burton and Scott, 
that before the passing of Martin’s Act in 
1822 the law took no cognizance of acts of 
cruelty (regarded merely as such) inflicted 
upon animais. 

Yet I find in ‘ A Picture of England,’ by 
W. de Archenholtz (published in 1797), that 
the author speaks of fines of five shillings or 
more being imposed by magistrates upon 
those guilty of cruelty to animals; and he 
emphasizes the fact that “‘ hence it happens 
that in England animals are treated with 
almost as much humanity as if they were 
rational beings.” 

I should be glad if any of your readers 
could throw some light on this apparent 
contradiction. H. 8. 8. 


Cot. JoHn Picorr, pv. 1763.—Can any 
Irish correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give me 
particulars of the parentage of Col. John 
Pigott, member of Parliament for the 
borough of Banagher, King’s County, from 
1759 to his death in 1763 ? 

He married first on Jan. 22, 1730, Con- 
stantia Maria, only daughter of Sir Roger 
Burgoyne, Bart. of Sutton Park, Beds; 
secondly, in 1740, Catherine, daughter of 
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the Rev. John Johnston, Rector of Clondeva- 
dock, co. Donegal, and widow of William 
Babington of Urney, same county; and 
thirdly, June 30, 1759, Mary, only daughter 
of Sir Christopher Musgrave, Bart. of Eden 
Hall, co. Cumberland, widow of Capt. Hugh 
Lumley alias Raincock of Ballymaloe, co. 
Cork. Wo. Jackson PIicGort. 
Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN SEMITIC AND 
Mexican LANGUAGES.—It has been said by 
Dr. le Plongeon in his book ‘ Queen Moo’ 
(Kegan Paul) that the words “Eli, Eli, 
lama sabachthani,”’ are phonetically identi- 
cal in the Maya language of Yucatan with 
‘* Hele, hele lamah zabac ta ni,” the meaning 
of the latter being, ‘“‘ Now, now, I am fainting, 
darkness covers my face”; also that this 
Maya language is similar to the ancient 
Egyptian Semitic script, and that the 
writing on the wall, “‘ Mene, mene,” &c., 
has in Maya exactly the same meaning 
as is given in our Bible. Can these statements 
be verified ? W. L. Kina. 

Paddock Wood, Kent. 


Tarp FAmity.—Wanted some particulars 
as to pedigree and place of residence before 
1650; also date when first entitled to bear 
arms. COP. 


PHILLOTT WILL WANTED.—Where could 
I find the will of a Joseph Phillott who died 
in Bath in 1729? It is not in Somerset 
House. D. C. Puittort, Lieut.-Col. 


Brooks’ *‘ ANCIENT WAR OpEs.’—I wonder 
if any readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ can tell me any- 
thing about a work with this title. I have 
an eight-paged pamphlet or, say, a prospectus 
headed :— 

** Extract from Ancient Irish War Odes. 

‘*The Genius of the Island, singing an Exhorta- 
tion to one of her gallant Sons at the Battle of 
Talavera, July 27th and 28th, 1809.” 

On the back of the first page is a dedication 
which runs, “Inscribed to Lieut.-General 
the Right Honourable Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
by Captain R. Ousell, Aug. 18, 1809.” As 
the pamphlet is in a much-worn condition 
I cannot say more about it, but the contents 
are extracts from the book apposite to the 
battle, in which the great general is told to 
Obey the Bard— 

Stop—stop Napoleon! Check his pride 

And rush resistless on the inveterate foe ! 
The imprint on the title-page is, “Isle of 
Wight ; printed by Musson and Taylor, 
Newport, 1809.” Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 





SHRINES AND RELIcS or Saints.—Would 
some reader give information concerning 
local shrines or relics which were held in 
repute for the cure of specific diseases and 
infirmities, such as the shrine of St. Hilde- 
ferth at Swanscombe, which was resorted 
to by persons mentally afflicted ; the shrine 
of Sir John Schorne, by persons afflicted by 
the ague ; and the tomb of Bishop Bytton 
(the Saint) in Wells Cathedral, by those 
suffering from the toothache ? C. 


Oup-StyLte TaBLe TO Finp EASTER.— 
I have a Book of Common Prayer bearing 
the date of 1738 which contains an Old-Style 
table ‘“‘to find Easter for ever.’ I am 
anxious to know the authorship of this 
table, having an idea that the celebrated 
Dr. John Pell was concerned in it. I shall 
feel greatly obliged if any reader can give me 
some information in regard to it. 

Pell was associated with Bishop Cosin in 
the revision of 1662. Ss. W. 


MarRIA THE JEWeEsS.—She is credited 
with the discovery of hydrochloric acid. 
Who was she ? M. L. R. BRESLAR. 


Rosicrucians.—Information desired con- 
cerning the Societas Rosicruciana, of which 
Dr. W. R. Woodman was the Supreme 
Magus from 1878 to 1891, as recorded on 
his tombstone in Willesden Churchyard. 

H. JOHNSON. 


LIFE OF JOHNSON IN THE 1825 OXFORD 
Epit1ion oF HIS Works.—Who was the 
author of this? He was a contemporary 
of Johnson, for he speaks (p. Ixvii) of his 
“long acquaintance ”’ with Johnson. 

J. F. R. 


STROWBRIDGE, SCHOOLMASTER, 1718.— 
One of this name _ received boarders in 
London in 1718. Was he a master at one 
of the great London schools ? I am unable 
to refer to any of the printed Registers. 

A. T. M 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad of further information con- 
cerning the careers of the following persons : 
(1) Edward Holt, who graduated M.A. at 
Oxford from Pembroke, Feb. 19, 1638/9 ; 
(2) John Holt, who was admitted a scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1669; 
(3) John Holt, who was admitted to West- 
minster School in 1749; (4) Robert Holt, 
who was admitted to the same school in 
1776; (5) T. Holt, who was at the school 
in 1795; (6) Arthur Home, who was admitted 
to the school in 1821; (7) Joseph Hooke, 
who was admitted to the school in 1751; 
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and (8) William Hook, who matriculated 
at Oxford from: Brasenose, June 12, 1800, 
and became an Ensign in the Bedfordshire 
Militia in 1803. G. F. R. B. 





Replies. 

THE NAME OF THE RIVER TRENT. 
(11 8. xii. 502; 128. i. 35.) 
CoRNELIvUs Tacitus published his ‘ Annales’ 
soon after A.D. 114. In his Book XII. 
cap. xxxi. he speaks of the plans made by 
Publius Ostorius in A.D. 50 to regulate the 
affairs of the newly conquered districts in 
Britannia. The passage in mind ought to 
have been valuable both historically and 
geographically. But, owing to an un- 
fortunate scribal mistake, the meaning and 
the references are obscured. No real solution 
of the difficulty was attained to until April 28, 
1883, when Dr. Henry Bradley emended. 
the passage in a letter to The Academy. 
Dr. Bradley’s emendation is acclaimed by 
Mr. H: Kress (ante, p. 35), and I am of the 
opinion that it should have been accepted 

and adopted by all scholars. 

In 1885 Prof. Mommsen’s ‘Roman 
History’ was published, and in the fifth 
volume the Roman provinces are described. 
In 1909 the translation of Mommsen’s ‘ The 
Provinces of the Roman Empire from 
Cesar to Diocletian,’ made by Dr. William 
P. Dickson, appeared “with the author’s 
sanction and additions.” In vol. i. p. 178, 
note, the difficult passage in the ‘ Annales’ 
is considered. Mommsen there quotes, in- 
terpolates, and comments as follows :— 

““* (P, Ostorius) cuncta castris ad ...ntonam 
[MSS. read castris antonam] et Sabrinam fluvios 
cohibere parat.’ So the passage is to be restored, 
only that the name of the Tern not elsewhere given 
in tradition cannot be supplied.” 

It would be less incorrect to say that 
the passage is shattered. It is certainly not 
“restored.” Mommsen not only _inter- 
polated “‘ ad’”’ in order to secure the regimen 
required by the river-names and _ by 
“ fluvios,”” but also imported the suggestion 
that “...ntona,” if we could but expand it, 
would yield the British name of the Tern. 
This is unsupported guesswork. In view 
of these considerations it is difficult to 
understand why Prof. Mommsen did 
not avail himself of Dr. Bradley’s palmary 
emendation of castris antonam into cts 
trisantonam. I admit that Dr. Bradley’s 





emendation falls short of perfection in one 
particular—a phonological one; but i 
is not material to the real issue. 


The shortcoming I refer to is this: Dr. 
Bradley did not reduce the scribal meta- 
thesis ‘‘ castris’’ correctly. Both syllables 
should be emended. This turns “ castris”’ 
into cistras, and for those who can accept 
this transmutation the cause of the scribal 
error and the full meaning of the phrase 
immediately become quite clear. I would 
read Tacitus thus: P. Ostorius cuncta 
cis Trasantonam et Sabrinam fluvios cohibere 
parat. 

Some commentators have believed that 
‘““cuncta’”’: authorizes the statement that 
the two rivers were linked together by 
camps. But ‘“cuncta”’’ means everything 
connected with the Roman acquisitions 
between the two rivers and the eastern and 
southern seas. Dr. Bradley’s emendation 
has made that quite certain, and the little 
point I am raising, apart from its phono- 
logical value, does not, in my estimation, 
detract in the least from the value of his 
conjecture. 

If I am right, the Old British first-century 
name of the Trent was Trasanton-. How 
did that become “Trent” ? 

The Cambro-Briton Nennius was writing 
in A.D. 837, and he accords the eagre (I am 
copying Dryden’s spelling) of the river 
‘“Trahannon”’ the second place among 
the marvels enumerated in his tract ‘De 
Mirabilibus Britannie.’ The scribe of the 
Harleian recension of Nennius bungled the 
name, and in the eleventh- and twelfth- 
century MSS. H. and K. trans hannon is the 
river-name. No other MS. yields trans, 
and the Durham MS. (scr. c. 1150) has 
trahannon. The explanation is quite simple: 
the Welsh tra, when it is a vocable, means 
trans, and the scribe applied his knowledge 
of that fact to his text and obscured it. The 
true syllabic division is Tras-ant-on-, and in 
Old Welsh earlier British s, when flanked 
by vowels, was lost ; ep. ‘ Lectures on Welsh 
Philology, by John Rhys, M.A., 1879, 
Lecture II. p. 50. This rule postulates a 
form *trahanton, instead of trasanton, and 
from that have sprung both the O.W. 
‘“‘Trahannon’”’ and the Middle and Modern 
English “‘ Trent.” 

First of all we will take the Welsh objection 
to intervocalic nt. A tooth is “‘ dant,” but 
“toothed”? is dannheddog; teilwng is 
“worthy,” but “ unworthy” is annheilwng. 
Similarly “yn Nhywyn”’ means “ at Towyn.” 
In O.W. nh was not used in this way ; cp. 
fontana> O.W. finnaun> Mid. W. ffynhaun 
>» Mod. W. ffynnon. In a similar way 
Constantin-us became Custennin and, 
later, Cystennhin. Hence O.W. Trahannon 
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regularly represents the name of Trent as 
Dr. Bradley divined, although he and Prof. 
Rhys wrongly read ‘“Trisanton”; cp. 
‘Celtic Britain,’ 1904, p. 80. 

We now turn to O.E. In that Germanic 
dialect exotic 4 regularly became @; cp. 
Xbbercurnig, Kelcacestir, Cent, Sefern, 
&e. This postulates *Tresent-on or *Tre- 
hent-on. I assume that British s had 
become A before the North and South 
Mercians seated themselves upon the Trent ; 
cp. Bede, ‘ H.E.,’ III. xxiv. (p- 180). Now 
intervocalic h, and medial preceding a 
vowel, disappeared from O.E. words at an 
early date; cp. Sievers-Cook, ‘Grammar 
of O.E.,’ 1887, p. 118, and Prof. Wright, 
‘O.E. Grammar,’ 1908, § 329, 4. A few 
instances survive in the Epinal Glosses, 
written early in the eighth century. This 
failure postulates *Treznt- witha or e for 
the final syllable -on. This form does not 
appear, but in Mercian and in Kentish there 


was an irregular treatment of @ which‘ 


reduced it to & This was independent of 
z-infection, and yielded such forms as deg, 
feder, fet, where we expect to find the normal 
and West Saxon deg, fader, fet ; cp. Wright, 
u.s., §54, note 1. For this reason we may 
look for Treenta, and that we actually find 
in the passage in the ‘ Historia’ (II. xvi. 
p- 117) in which Bede quotes Déda, abbot 
of Partney in Lincolnshire, as the ecclesiastic 
who told him what he knew about the 
baptism of the Mercians, in 627, by Paulinus, 
“‘in fluuio Treenta.”’ Here, I take it, Bede 
was copying his informant’s dialect. In two 
other places Bede wrote ‘ Treanta,’’ and 
that may well be Northumbrian ; cp. III. 
xxiv. p. 180, and IV. xxi. p. 249. The West 
Saxon form was ‘Treonta”’; cp. Saxon 
Chronicle (Winchester MS.) at annal 924. 
This annal was written by a contemporary 
scribe. In the Peterborough Chronicle 
(scr. c. 1120) we find ‘‘ Trenta’’ on each of 
the three occasions when the river is named. 
This East Midland form eventually prevailed. 
The suggestion that there is a verbal 
connexion between the Welsh ‘‘ Annwn”’ 
and the scribal Hannon is quite uncritical. 
In a paper on ‘English Place-Names’ 
contributed to ‘Essays and Studies by 
Members of the English Association,’ 1910, 
p- 24, Dr. Bradley speaks of the names of 
rivers mentioned by Roman writers, and 
warns us that their meaning and etymology 
are very obscure, because they ‘belong to 
too early a stage of the (Welsh) language to 
be interpreted at present with any certainty.” 
ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 
30 Albany Road, Stroud Green, N. 





‘THE VicaR OF Bray’ (11 S. xii. 453; 
12 8. i. 12).—In my note at the first refer- 
ence I asked for proof that there was a Col. 
Fuller’s regiment in the reign of George I., 
in view of the assertion that the song was 
written by an officer of a regiment bearing 
that name in that reign. 

Undoubtedly there was one * Francis 
Fuller who was Colonel of the 29th Regi- 
ment, date of commission Aug. 28, 1739, 
as given by Cot. FynmoreE (ante, p. 12); 
but the date of that commission is in the 
thirteenth year of George II. 

In ‘ George the First’s Army, 1714-27,’ 
by Charles Dalton, 1910, 1912, only two 
Fullers appear in the indexes, viz., Francis 
Fuller, captain Ist Regiment of Foot Guards, 
March 30, 1710/11 (sic), and John Fuller, 
ensign 4th Foot, June 11, 1720. It is 
possible that the former was the Fuller who 
became Colonel of the 29th Foot in 1739. 
According to old Army Lists, ¢.g., that of 
1777, there were two colonels of the 29th 
Regiment in the reign of George I., viz., 
Lord Mark Kerr and H. Desney. They 
were followed in the reign of George II. 
by the Earl of Albemarle, G. Read, Francis 
Fuller, &e. 

There is a good deal about ‘ The Vicar of 
Bray ’ in 6 S. xi. 167, 255, much of which is 
incorrect. Several of the correspondents 
have trusted Chappell’s version of what 
Nichols wrote. In J. Nichols’s ‘ Select 
Collection of Poems,’ 1780-82, vol. viii. 
p. 234, is a note concerning the mention 
of the song ‘ The Vicar of Bray’ in a poem 
“To H——Y M——N, Esq. on his refusing 
a Christmass dinner,’ &c. In this note 
Nichols says :-— 

“This [‘ The Vicar of Bray ’] is said to have 
been written by an officer in Colonel Fuller’s 
regiment in the reign of K. George the First.” 


Chappell writes :— 

** Nichols in his ‘ Select Poems’ says that the 
song of the Vicar of Bray ‘was written by a 
soldier in Colonel Fuller’s troop of Dragoons, in 
the reign of George I.”—‘ Old English Popular 
Music,’ by William Chappell, a new edition, 
revised by H. Ellis Wooldridge, 1893, vol. ii. p. 
123. 

Thus Chappell, using inverted commas for 
a very incorrect quotation, makes Nichols 
state as a fact what he mentions as merely 
a report or tradition, and changes “an 
officer in Colonel Fuller’s regiment’ into “‘a 
soldier in Colonel Fuller’s troop of Dragoons.” 
More or less consequently this alleged author 
of ‘ The Vicar of Bray ’ appears in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

“an officer in Col. Fuller’s regiment ”’ 


as 
(so described by Nichols); “a soldier in 
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Col. Fullers troop of Dragoons” (as mis” 
quoted by. Chappell); “‘a trooper of the 
Guards”; ‘“‘Col. Fuller or an officer in 
Fuller’s regiment ”’ (quoted from Brewer's 
‘Reader's Handbook’); and p. 12 of the 
current volume, ‘‘ an officer of Guards.” 

Seeing that there was, apparently, no 
Col. Fuller's Regiment in the reign of 
George I., I am inclined to believe that the 
unnamed officer, who is said to have written 
the song, isamyth. The only correspondent 
in 6 8. xi. who went to the original source of 
the story about the officer, viz., Nichols, 
was Cuthbert Bede. Nichols cites no autho- 
rity; he simply gives something which “‘ is 
said.” He adds that the song of ‘ The 
Vicar of Bray ’ ‘“‘ is founded on an historical 
fact,” of which he gives no particulars ; he 
gives no reference. 

As to who was the Vicar indicated by 
the song, I think that the search has been, 
and always will be, vain. None of the dates 
of Simon Aleyn, Alleyn, Allen, or Dillin ; 
of Francis Carswell; of Simon Simons, or 
Simonds; or of Pendleton, fit in with a 
vicar alleged to have lived temp. Charles IT.— 
George I. 

It is, I think, not improbable, as I sug- 
gested at the first reference, that the song 
was founded on ‘ The Turn-Coat’ and ‘ The 
Tale of the Cobler and the Vicar of Bray.’ 
The former contains the idea and some of 
the words (‘“I...got preferment”’). The 
latter is a story, possibly true, possibly un- 
true, of a Vicar of Bray of very low repute. 

I venture to suggest that Col. Fuller’s 
Regiment in the reign of George I., the 
officer in that regiment, and the Vicar 
described in the song are all myths. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


I learnt the song of the Vicar of Bray at 
Harrow in the seventies, in the days of 
Butler, Bowen, and Farmer. We boys were 
then told that the Bray in question was in 
Ireland, and that the song expressed the 
difficulties which all Irish clergymen had 
to solve during that period. The Vicar’s 
adaptability reminds me of some of Canon 
Hannay’s creations. Can any one confirm 
the Irish view ? B. C. S. 





Heart - Burtats: Dr. Livincstone’s | 
Heart (11 S. x. 35, 77, 111, 431, with refer- | 
ences there given).—The subject of heart- | 
burials, started by me in your columns, 
led to a great mass of facts on the subject | 
being recorded. Let me add another in- | 
stance of an interesting character. Mrs. 
Livingstone Wilson, only surviving child of 
Dr. David Livingstone, gave a lecture on! 





Jan. 4, 1916, at the Parochial Hall, Forest 
Gate, on the subject of her recent journey 
to Old Chitambo where her father’s heart 
is buried. At Old Chitambo an old chief 
called Chitend claimed that it was in his 
mother’s hut that the great explorer died. 
Then (I quote from The Times of Jan. 5, 
1916) 


“the old men declared that they remembered 
his followers building a stockade round the hut 
while they embalmed the body in salt and brandy,. 
burying the heart under a great tree, at the other 
side of which old Chitambo, the chief of the village, 
who had had a great respect for the explorer, was 
afterwards buried. The explorer’s body, as is 
well known, was borne a thousand miles through 
the forest to be sent to England by his faithful 
native followers. Jacob Wainwright, the best 
known of these, had asked the old chief to keep 
the grass always burned close around the tree 
at Chitambo, so that it might escape the dangers 
of forest fires. Afterwards the tree was struck 
by lightning, and the present memorial, in sloping 
brick with a cross at the summit—the slope being 
made to prevent elephants brushing their trunks 
against it—was erected in the bush with an avenue 
cleared in front of it. Here was placed a book 
on which big-game hunters and explorers who 
penetrated thus far might note their names ; this 
book was stolen, however, and Mrs. Wilson, as 
she said in a recent letter in The Times, is anxious 
that anyone who has signed it should communi- 
cate with her.”’ 
J. Harris STONE. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, S.W. 


WHITTINGTON’S HovuSE, CRUTCHED FRIARS- 
(11 S. xii. 478).—The following very circum- 
stantial reference to this house occurs in 
Allen’s ‘History of London’ (1828), iii. 
751 :— 

* At the end of a court on the south side of 
Hart-street was, until 1801, a magnificent mansion 
of the latter part of the reign of Henry the Eighth. 
‘This house,’ says Mr. Smith, (‘ Ancient Topo- 
graphy of London,’ p. 44) ‘ was let out in tenements 
to persons of different callings, the greater part 
being occupied by Mr. Smith, a carpenter, who 
held to himself the use of the whole yard, in the 
north part of which a saw-pit had been sunk. 
The exterior of this building was entirely covered 
with grotesque carvings ; the basement supported 
pannels in which were shields of arms, all carved 
in oak. The interior was in a similar style to 
Sir Paul Pindar’s house in Bishopsgate-street. 
Some persons conceived this to have been the 
residence of Whittington, but Mr. Smith was 
assured by the late Dr. Owen, vicar of this parish, 
that it was formerly the residence of Sir William 
Sharington, who lived in St. Olave’s parish in 
the latter part of the reign of Henry the Eighth. 

Pennant (‘Some Account of London,’ 
3rd ed., 1793, p. 287) states that it was 
“built by Sir William Sharrington, a chief 
officer of the Mint, in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI.” In the margin the paragraph is 
thus indicated—‘‘ Sharrington House.” 
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Presuming this is the same house as the 
one referred to by MR. ABRAHAMS as de- 
molished in 1841, it is strange that it should 
be regarded in the past tense by Allen, whose 
preface is dated 1827. Were there in reality 
two houses involved in these conflicting 
accounts ? JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, W arwickshire. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WiLp BEASTS IN WAR- 
FARE (11 S. xii. 140, 186, 209, 463).—It was 
suggested at the second reference that Drake 
or one of the buccaneers made use of wild 
cattle in an expedition on the Spanish Main. 
In place of vague recollection a definite 
instance can now be given. Wild cattle 
were employed by the Spaniards against 
Morgan’s buccaneers in the battle that 
preceded the sack of the city of Panama 
in the year 1670 :— 

“The Governour of Panama put his Forces in 
Order, consisting of 2 Squadrons, 4 Regiments 
of Foot, and a huge number of wild Bulls, which 
were driven by a great number of Indians, with 
some Negro’ 8, and others, to help them.”’— 
Exquemelin, ‘ Bucaniers of America,’, London, 
1684, part iii. chap. v. p. 48. 

‘* They [the Spaniards] attempted to drive the 
Bulls against them at their Backs, and by this 
means put them into Disorder. But the greatest 
part of that wild Cattel ran away, being frighted 
with the noise of the Battel. And some few that 
broke through the English Com anies, did no 
other harm than to tear the Colours in pieces 
[presumably because they were red] ; whereas the 
Bucaniers shooting them dead, left not one to 
trouble them thereabouts.”—P. 50. 

According to a Spanish captain who was 
taken prisoner and very strictly examined, 

Their whole Strength did consist in 400 
Horse, 24 Companies of Foot, each being of 
100 Men. compleat, 60 Indians [they are 600 in the 
original Dutch ‘Zeeroovers’], and some Negro’s, 
who were to drive 2,000 wild Bulls, and cause 
them to run over the English Camp, and thus by 
breaking their Files, put ig into a total Dis- 
order and Confusion.’ —P. 51 
See also John Masefield, “On the Spanish 
Main’ (1906), chap. xii., ‘The Sack of 
Panama.’ The bulls are not forgotten in 
the pictures of the battle in the Dutch and 
English Exquemelin ; that in the English 
version is reproduced in Mr. Masefield’s 
book. 

in. .o 
Paradise ’ 


chapter on ‘The  Pirate’s 
in ‘ Excursions in Libraria,’ by 
Mr. G. H. Powell (‘‘ quem honoris causa 
nomino’”’), the statement is made, in a 
foot-note on p. 142, that ‘‘ Four hundred 
wild bulls had been tried on Drake at San 
Domingo (1585). The authority given for 
this appears to be “‘ Colliber, p. 72.” I have 
not found the incident mentioned in Samuel 
Colliber’s ‘ Critical History of English Sea 





Affairs, nor in ‘A summarie and true 
discourse of Sir Francis Drake’s West Indian 
voyage, begun i in the year 1585,’ in Hakluyt’s 
‘ Voyages.’ The landing near S. Domingo 
took place on New Year’s Day, 1586. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


JoHN WHITFIELD, Actor (12 S. i. 30).— 
This actor made his first appearance Sept. 26, 
17 74, at Covent Garden Theatre, as Truman 
in ‘George Barnwell,’ and his wife (Mary) 
appeared there four nights later as Harriet in 
‘The Miser.’ She died Dec. 19, 1795, and 
was buried at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 

Whitfield’s cast of characters was mostly 
serious, and included Claudio, ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing ’; Pylades, ‘ Distrest Mother’; 


Garcia, ‘Mourning Bride’ Dauphin, 
‘Henry V.’; Altamont, ‘Fair Penitent’ 
Orsino, ‘ Twelfth Night.’ 


About 1788 he went over to Drury Lane, 
where he continued several years. 


Wn. DOUGLAS. 
125 Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 
‘The Thespian Dictionary,’ 1802, has, 


respecting the above :— 


‘* He made his theatrical essay in the country, 
and, having acquired some reputation at Norwich, 
was engaged at Covent Garden, where he came 
out in Trueman (‘George Barnwell’) about the 
year 1776....Mr. Whitfield’s wife was formerly 
an actress at Covent Garden, and performed for 
several seasons at the summer theatre.’ 


W. B. H. 


REGIMENTAL NICKNAMES (12 S. i. 30).— 
There is a book entitled ‘ Nicknames in the 
British Army,’ but I have not a copy by 
me. From a glance through some lists T 
find that nicknames in the Army change with 
the times, but the following have been fairly 
common during the past five years :— 
Engineers.—Mudlarks. 

Grenadier Guards.—Grannies, Tow Rows. 

Scots Guards.—Kiddies. 

Royal Scots.—Pilate’s Body Guard. 

East Kent.—Nutcrackers, Resurrections. 

Royal Lancasters.—The Lions. 

Warwicks.—Saucy Sixth. 

Norfolks.—Holy Boys. 

Lincolns.—Springers. 

Devons.—Bloody Eleventh. 

West Yorkshires.—Calvert’s Entire. 

Bedfords.—Peacemakers. 

Leicesters.—Bengal Tigers, Green Cats. 

Lancashire Fusiliers—Two Tens, Minden Boys. 

Cheshires.—The Two Twos. 

Welsh Fusiliers.—Nanny Goats. 

Gloucesters.—Slashers. 

Worcesters.—Vein- Openers. 

West Ridings.—Immortals, Havercake Lads. 

Sussex.—Orange Lilies. 

South Staffordshires.—Pump 
Staffordshire Knots. 


and Tortoise, 
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Dorsets.—Green Linnets, Flamers. 

South Lancashires.—Excellers (X. L.). 
Welsh Regiment.—Old Agamemnons. 
Oxford Light Infantry.—Light Bobs. 
Notts and Derbyshires.—Old Stubborns. 
North Lancashires.—Cauliflowers, Wolves. 
Northamptons.—Steelbacks. 

West Kents.—Celestials. 

Yorkshire Light Infantry.—Brickdusts. 
Manchesters.—Bloodsuckers. 

Irish Rifles—Irish Giants. 

Connaught Rangers.—Devil’s Own. 

5th Northumberland Fusiliers.—Fighting Fifth. 
9th Royal Scots.—Dandy Ninth. 
(amerons.—Jocks. 

R.F.A.—Blazers. 

R.A.M.C.—Linseed Lancers. 

There is a long list in Lieut.-Col. C. Cooper 
King’s ‘ Story of the British Army,’ 1897, 
but many of these are now out of use. Some 
phrases are being made up from the initial 
letters of the names of corps, e.g., R.A.M.C., 
** Rob all my comrades,” and ‘“ Run away, 
mammy’s coming”; and A.S.C., “ Ally 
Sloper’s Cavalry.”” ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


I believe that barrack-room slang has 
dubbed the Ist and 2nd Life Guards the 
“ Bangers”’ and the “ Gallopers’’ respec- 
tively, while ‘“‘ The Blues’ are known as the 
“Old People.” Horace BLEACKLEY. 

19 Cornwall Terrace, N.W. 


THoMAS May, RECORDER OF CHICHESTER, 
1683 (12 S. i. 28).—Considerable obscurity 
exists as to the precise identity of several 
of the seventeenth-century members of this 
otherwise well-known Sussex family. Mr. 
Wit.1aMs is however, I think, undoubtedly 
right in his surmise that the M.P. for Chiches- 
ter in the three Parliaments of 1689-90, 
1690-95, and 1701 was one and the same 
man, viz., Thomas May of Rawmere, who 
received knighthood March 9, 1696/7. He 
was son of John May of Rawmere (died 1677) 
by, according to one authority, Hester, 
daughter of John Tralcott, but others say 
by Constance, daughter of —— Panton. 
He married Anne, daughter of Richard 
Aldworth of Stanlake, Reading, and died in 
Nov., 1718, without surviving issue. At 
one time I had thought him to be the same 
Thomas who was Recorder of Chichester in 
1683, but the following item from Luttrell’s 
‘ Diary ’ casts doubt upon that identity :— 

“11 May, 1697.—We hear that Mr. May, 
Recorder of Chichester in the late reign (who 
was bail in 8001. for Combs, committed for counter- 
feiting stamp paper), but Combs absconding, Mr. 
May is ordered to pay the said 800.” 

The ex-Recorder would hardly be styled 
““ Mr. May ”’ in May, 1697, when he had been 
knighted two months before. 

W. D. PINK. 





‘“MEDDLE AND MUDDLE” (11 &. xii. 422, 
486).—It may be convenient to state that 
these words were used by Lord Derby in 
his speech in the House of Lords on the 
Address on Feb. 4, 1864 (see Hansard’s 
‘Parliamentary Debates,’ Third Series, 
vol. clxxiii. p. 28). He said :— 

‘* The foreign policy of the noble ear! [Russell], 
as far as the principle of non-intervention 1s con- 
cerned, may be summed up in two short, homely, 
but expressive words, ‘ meddle and muddle.’ ”’ 

Harry B. PoLanp. 

Inner Temp'e. 


“ Murray’s Ratpway Reapine” (12 &. 
i. 27).—As your correspondent W. B. P. 
has called attention to the above seriks 
produced by my father, I send you a com- 
plete list of the volumes contained in it :— 


Nimrod’s ‘ Chace,’ 1s., 1851. 
Nimrod’s ‘ Turf,’ 1s. 6d., 1851. 
Nimrod’s ‘ Road,’ 1s., 1851. 
‘ Music and Dress,’ Is., 1852. 
“Theodore Hook,’ 1s., 1852. 
‘The Flower Garden,’ 1s., 1852. 
‘The Honey Bee,’ 1s., 1852. 
‘The Art of Dining,’ 1s. 6d., 1852. 
Ellesmere’s ‘ Wellington,’ 6d., 1852. 
Hallam’s ‘ Essays,’ 2s., 1852. 
Mahon’s ‘ Joan of Arc,’ 1s., 1853. 
Milman’s ‘ Fall of Jerusalem,’ 1s., 1853. 
Mahon’s ‘ Forty-Five,’ 3s., 1851. 
Layard’s ‘ Nineveh,’ 5s., 1852. 
‘ Asop’s Fables,’ 2s. 6d., 1853. 
Oliphant’s ‘ Nepaul,’ 2s. 6d., 1852. 
Head’s ‘ The Emigrant,’ 2s. 6d., 1853. 
Maurel’s ‘ Wellington,’ 1s. 6d., 1853. 
Campbell’s ‘ Lord Bacon,’ 2s. 6d., 1853. 
Hollway’s ‘ Norway,’ 2s. 6d., 1853. sd 
Lockhart’s ‘ Spanish Ballads,’ 2s. 6d., 1853. ; 
Lucas’s ‘ History as Condition of Social Progress, 
6d., 1853. ~ 
Croker’s ‘ History of the Guillotine,’ 1s., 1853. 
‘The Beauties of Byron,’ 3s., 1853. 
Taylor’s ‘ Notes from Life,’ 2s., 1854. 
‘ Rejected Addresses,’ 1s., 1854. Bs 
Penn’s ‘ Angling,’ ‘ Chess,’ &c., 1s., 1855. 
‘ Life of Sir F. Buxton,’ 2s.,1859. 
Byron’s ‘ Childe Harold,’ 1s., 1859. : 
‘ Essays from The Times,’ 2 vols., 4s. each, 1852. 
Giffard’s ‘ Deeds of Naval Daring,’ 2 vols., 2s. 6d. 
each, 1854. 
Stanhope’s ‘ Science,’ 1s., 1856. 
Washington’s ‘ Life,’ 2s. 6d., 1855, 
JOHN MURRAY. 
50 Albemarle Street, W. 


I possess the first and second series of 
‘Essays from The Times’ collected for this 
‘Railway Reading” Library. The first is 
dated 1851, and on the back outside cover 
is a list of twenty-seven books “ alreacy 
published.’”” The second series is dated 
1854, but has, unfortunately, been rebound, 
and contains no further list. 

JoHN T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 
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THE WATER OF THE NILE: THE TIGRIS 
(11 S. xii. 443, 510; 12S. i. 18, 38).—Another 
great and turbid river is the Tigris. At 
times the current is swift, and it seems to 
churn up the soil of the river-bed until one 
can almost believe that he hears it hiss. 
But the water is quite potable and innocuous. 
I have navigated the river from very near 
its source in the Kurdish mountains to its 
mouth in the Persian Gulf, and I have 
drunk gallons of it ; indeed, I had no other. 
Among the Arabs of the Jezireh it is very 
highly esteemed, whether for medicinal 
properties I know not; but it is (perhaps 

‘ humorously) said that a dweller by the 
Tigris travelling to a distance from it will 
carry with him some Tigris soil to mix with 
the strange water he will have to put up 
with. H. D. Exus. 


Dans la méthode rapportée par’ le bon 
Joinville, il semble que linterprétation soit 
assez aisée. La masse des graines écrasées, 
mélangée intimement & l’eau impure, qui 
est d’une densité différente, doit former, 
en descendant vers le fond du vase, un fin 
réseau mobile qui se comporte exactement 
comme un filtre, avec cette différence, que 
cest la liquide, ici, qui ne bouge pas, le 
tamis qui se meut d’un mouvement in- 
sensible. 

Les graines fraiches contiennent, en outre, 
soit une huile essentielle, soit un mucilage 
qui pourraient bien agir comme les clarifiants 
connus des marchands de vin et des bras- 
seurs francais. Mais l’action mécanique des 
eaux courantes—‘‘ se méfier, dit-on, de l’eau 
qui dort’? —et surtout celle des fléches 
sacrées du soleil sont, comme la signalé Mr. 
ALFRED 8. E. ACKERMANN, les moyens les plus 
efficaces de purification pour l'eau des fleuves. 

Un dernier effet des amandes_pilées 
serait de donner a l'eau un léger aromate, 
fort agréable. Or,bien souvent les voyageurs, 
résignés ou contraints & boire ces eaux de 
rencontre, paraissent demander, philoso- 
phiquement, qu’elles aient au moins une 
saveur qui les leur rende potables. Mes 
amis, au cours de leurs campagnes au 
Soudan ou en Cochinchine, employaient 
pour cela, m’ont ils raconté jadis, l’absinthe, 
la célébre absinthe,qu’ils additionnaient ainsi, 
parfois, & des eaux bien extraordinaires ! 
C'était aussi, d’aprés eux, la panacée uni- 
verselle contre la dyssenterie, le choléra, la 
typhoide....mais voil&é bien la _ seule 
occasion ou j'ai dui entendre, sans protester, 
léloge de la sinistre drogue, enfin proscrite 
en France et, j’espére, pour toujours. 


The Bayle, Folkestone. P. TURPIN. 





‘A Lost Loves,’ By ASHFORD OWEN 
(ANNIE OGLE) (12 S. i. 28).—This work may 
be seen at the British Museum, where, I find, 
there are two editions of it as:—Owen 
(Ashford), pseud. [7.e., Anna C. Ogle], ‘ A Lost 
Love,’ London, 1855, 8vo ; and new edition, 
London, 1862, 8vo. E. E. BARKER. 


ARTHUR HUGHES, THE PRE-RAPHAELITE 
(12 S. i. 29).—Arthur Hughes, whose death 
has just recently taken place, was born in 
London in 1832. An excellent criticism of 
his work appeared in The Atheneum for 
July 14, 1900, p. 64. E. E. BARKER. 

The John Rylands Library, Manchester. 

[Our correspondent has been good enough to 
supply a list of the painter’s principal works.] 

‘Comic ARUNDINES Camr’ (11 S. xii. 502 ; 
12 S. i. 36).—Possibly the book Dr MINIMIs 
has in mind is ‘ Facetize Cantabrigienses,’ 
a collection of anecdotes, smart sayings, 
satirics, retorts, &c., by or relating to 
celebrated Cantabs, published by Charles 
Mason of Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, in 
1836; it does not, however, contain the 
doggerel about the ‘ Patres Conscripti, 
though in other respects it answers the 
description De Minris gives of the book 
about which he inquires. 

It is obvious, however, that the lines did 
not originate in Percival Leigh’s ‘Comic 
Latin Grammar” published in 1840 (which 
was largely made up of dog-Latin facetic 
already well known at that time), for in 
alluding to the ‘ Patres Conscripti’ lines, 
cited ipsissimis verbis by MR. PALMER and 
illustrated by a capital sketch by John 
Leech, he says :— 

‘* The following familiar piece of poetry would 
not have been admitted into the ‘Comic Latin 
Grammar, but that there being many various 
readings of it, we wished to transmit the right one 
to posterity.” 

The * Art of Pluck’ was first published in 
1835, the author adopting the pseudonym 
of ‘‘ Seriblerus Redivivus”’; but some eight 
years later his identity was disclosed as the 
Rev. Edward Caswell (not Caswall) in a 
letter addressed to his friend the Rev. 


Henry Formby, which he put in as a sort of 


apologia for having treated certain papers 

on divinity with unbecoming levity in the 

earlier editions, and before he had taken 

holy orders. One of the ‘ Critical Questions ° 

in a facetious examination paper is as 

follows :— 

“Tres patres Celi navigabant roundabout Ely; 
Omnes drownderunt qui swimmaway non 

potuerunt. 
Show the false quantities in these lines. Who 
are the tres patres supposed to have been? How 
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many were drowned according to the last line ? 
At what era of Cambridge did this important 
event occur? And what poet is supposed to 
have written the lines? Give Heyne’s reading 
of the fourth word in the second line, and show 
on what ground Porson objects to it.” 

I am afraid that this lucubration leaves 
the concrete question raised by Dz MINIMIS 
unsolved. But it may be remarked paren- 
thetically that whoever is responsible for the 
poem of the ‘ Patres Conscripti’ fell into 
the common error of treating them as a body 
corporate instead of, as they were, two 
entirely separate and distinct entities, as 
was lucidly explained in ‘N. & Q. of 
Dec. 17, 1870 (4 S. vi. 528). 


WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


Let me add that in my copy of the ‘ Comic 

Latin Grammar’ (1840) the lines 
Patres conscripti, &c., 
are prefaced by a N.B. as follows :— 

“The following familiar piece of poetry would 
not have been admitted into the ‘Comic Latin 
Grammar,’ but that there being many various 
readings of it, we wished to transmit the right to 
posterity.” 

So that in 1840 it was familiar—‘‘ Unde et 
quo ?” 

Mr. PaLMER’s quotation is correct accord- 
ing tomy copy. I would lend Mr. GwyTHER, 
as an old Etonian, my copy if 

1. He won’t lend it. 


2. Will return it. Hic ET UBIQUE. 


SKULL AND IRON Natt (11 8. xii. 181, 306, 
389, 409, 490).—With all due deference to 
M.D.,1I beg to submit that the subject has to 
be considered rather from a mechanical than 
a surgical point of view. The problem is to 
drive with a hand hammer and without any 
special appliances, such as the slaughter 
mask used in French abattoirs, a wooden 
nail about eight or nine inches long through 
the two temporal bones into the ground. 
Without some such special appliance to 
guide the nail and prevent it from breaking, 
a pretty stout peg would have to be used, 
requiring heavy blows with a sledgehammer 
to drive it home. At the same time the 
point would have to be and remain sharp 
enough to pierce both the bones. 

L. L. K. 


Cor. Joun Hayes St. LEGER (12 8. i. 26). 
—The following is in ‘‘ The Prince of Wales’s 
Lodge, No. 259, List of Members... .with 
notes, compiled by Thomas Fenn, 1890” :— 
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famous Lady Freemason, the Hon. Miss Elizabeth 
St. Leger, only daughter of the first Viscount 
Doneraile.” 

Accompanying it is a portrait of Col. St. Leger, 
from a print by Dupont after Gainsborough. 
The colonel is included in the list of members 
of the Je Ne Sais Quoi Club given in The 
Attic Miscellany, vol. ii. 313-14 (1790), the 
club being described as having then been 
formed three or four years. Its perpetual 
chairman was H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, who proposed whom he thought 
proper. The club met at the Star and 
Garter Tavern, Pall Mall. W. B. H. 


THE NEWSPAPER PuLAcARD (11 S. xii. 
483; 12 S. i. 13).—This, as a broadside or 
sheet making known the contents or special 
interest of a newspaper or periodical, probably 
originated with the Napoleonic wars. I 
am writing this far from my collections on 
the History of the Press, which I am confident 
includes handbills or small broadsides an- 
nouncing some special issues of 7'he Bristol 
Mercury circa 1812. Possibly the news- 
paper placard was a development of book- 
sellers’ announcements of impending pub- 
livations, or the contents of works issued 
in parts. Printsellers’ broadsides or placards 
announcing the publication of some print 
of public interest also had their origin at 
this date. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


CLERKS IN Hoty ORDERS AS COMBATANTS 
(11 8S. xii. 10, 56, 73, 87, 110,130, 148, 168, 
184, 228, 284, 368).—It is, perhaps, worth 
while to remind readers who are interested in 
this topic of “my Lord John of Voisey,”’ 
priest of the good Sieur de Joinville, who, 
single-handed, ran upon eight Saracens 
with his spear and put them all to flight. 
They had been shooting from behind an 
entrenchment volley after volley into the 
Crusaders’ camp, where Joinville and many 
of his knights were lying wounded after hard 
fighting. From that time forward Join- 
ville says that his priest was very well 
known in the host, and pointed out by one 
to the other as the priest who discomfited 
the eight Saracens. E. R. 


Dustin TopoGrapuy c. 1700 (12 S. i. 
28).—The earliest plan of Dublin is dated 
1610. It appears in the corner of the map 
of the Province of Leinster in John Speed’s 
‘Prospect of the World.’ A contemporary 
copy occurs in Braun and Hogenberg’s 
“Geography. Speed’s map was reissued in 


“On May 18, 1789, joined Lieut.-Col. John! 1676 with no printing on the back. T. 


Hayes St. Leger, afterwards 
Commonly called ‘ Handsome Jack St. Leger, 

the friend and associate of the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of York. He was cousin to the 


major-general. | phillipps’s map came in 1685. L. R. Strange- 
eoi.s' Way published ‘An Attempt to Identify 


the Streets as depicted by T. Phillips, 


» 
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1685,’ in 1904. Collins’s map, 1686, of the 
Bay of Dublin, gives an interesting plan 
of the city. Mills’s map came in 1714; 
Brooking’s in 1728. John Rocque issued a 
map ebout 1754. Maps have been issued 
with the Dublin Directories from 1773 
onwards. WIiLiiAM MACARTHUR. 





Charles Brooking’s map of Dublin, pub- 
. lished in the year 1728, will probably give 
F. pe H. L. the information he requires. 
Ail the parishes are marked on the map and 
their boundaries coloured. 

The present Royal Barracks are described 
on the map simply as “ barracks.’ I have 
heard (or read) that these barracks were the 
first built in the British Islands, and were 
built in Dublin by the order of the great 
Duke of Marlborough. The English dislike 
to a standing army prevented the erection 
of barracks in England, soldiers being there 
accommodated in camps or billeted at inns. 

No doubt Brooking’s map is to be found 
in the British Museum. L. A. W. 

Dublin. 

KENNETT, M.P. (11 S. xii. 481; 12 S.i. 34). 
—The Kents were an old Tilehurst family. 
Part of their property was sold to the 
Wild>rs in the fifteenth century. 

E. E. Cope. 


‘L’Espion Anotors’ (12 S, i. 29).—-The 
London Library has this book under the 
entry of ‘ L’Espion Anglois, ou Correspond- 
ance secréte entre Milord All’Eye et Milord 
All’Ear’ (the first four vols. by P. M. F. 
Pidansat de Mairobert originally published 
under the title ‘ L’Observateur Anglois’), 
n. ed. corr. and augm. 10 tomes s. 8vo. 
Londres, 1784-5, 

In Dunlop’s ‘ History of Prose Fiction,’ 
edited by H. Wilson, 1888, the name of 
the same author is given with the date 
1777-86, 

A. CoLLINGwoop LEE. 

Wa!'tham Abbey, Essex. 


‘L’Espion Anglois, ou Correspondance 
secréte entre Milord All’Eye et Milord All’- 
Ear, is now very generally attributed to 
Pidansat de Mairobert, but M. Guillaume 
Apollinaire, the celebrated bibliographer, 
warns us that, “en réalité, on ne sait trop & 
qui en faire supporter la paternité.” 

The famous ‘ Parapilla,’ from which long 
extracts—nearly the whole poem—are given 
in ‘ L’Espion Anglois,’ vol. iii., was claimed 
by Mirabeau. The original is Italian, “‘ une 
bouffonner:e 1 ltramontaine.” 

Montacve J, SUMMERS. 
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ENEMIES OF Books (11 S. xii. 480; 128. i. 
32).—The following extract from a report 
upon the condition of the Bodleian Library, 
drawn up in November, 1697, by Humfrey 
Wanley, who was then an assistant librarian 
there (and afterwards librarian to Lord 
Harley), is given by Mr. G. F. Barwick in a 
paper contributed to The Library (Series 2, 
iii, 243-55) :-— 

“Tke way of scrawling the title of the book 
upon the back of it is but a very scurvy one; 
many times there is not room for one-eighth of 
the contents, and the birds pick off that which is 
there, if it be not rubbed off when the book is used.”’ 
Mr. Barwick observes that the reason for the 
birds picking off the scrawled title does not 
seem apparent until the useof the pounce- 
box and the powdered cuttlefish bone, or 
silver sand, which birds seek so eagerly, are 
remembered. RoLanp AUSTIN. 

Gloucester. 


‘THE METEOR, OR MONTHLY CENSOR’ (128. 
i. 29).—This periodical, enriched by George 
Cruikshank, ran from 1813 to 1816, and 
apparently continued to fulfil the scope of 
that described next. The valuation of 
1007. mentioned, if meant as an average, is 
rather misleading, in view of the sum usually 
realized. 

Its forerunner, a similar work, called The 
Satirist, or Monthly Meteor, was edited by 
George Manners, and illustrated by G. 
Cruikshank and T. Rowlandson. This ran 
from 1807 to 1814. 

A score or two of sets of the two journals 
are scheduled in my ‘ Indexes to “ B. P. C.”’ 
1901-09,’ to be seen at the British Museum. 

Wn. Jaccarp, Lieut. 


PaRisH REGISTERS (12 S. i. 29).—So 
far as Cambridgeshire is concerned, your 
correspondent may be glad to know that a 
General Index to the Marriage Registers 
of the thirty-two Cambridgeshire parishes 
printed in the six vols. of Phillimore’s Series 
is now in the press, and will be issued shortly. 
It comprises some 50,000 names. 

THomas M. Brace. 

124 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


The parish register of St. Michael (1538- 
1837) may be found in the Proceedings of 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, vol. xxv. 
1891, the Secretary of which is F. J. Allen, 
M.D., 8 Halifax Road, Cambridge; while 
that of St. Clement (marriages only), 1559- 
1812, may be found in the ‘ Cambridgeshire 
Parish Registers,’ vol. i, 1907. The parish 
registers of Oxfordshire and the town of 
Eton do not appear to have been published. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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VILLAGE Pounps (12 8. i. 29). — The 
Pound at West Haddon, Northampton- 
shire, was sold by auction and abolished on 
Oct. 1, 1875. The site, of only a few yards 
in extent, was bought by Mr. H. Newcombe 
for 571., being at the rate of about 4,000/. 
er acre. According to a vestry minute 
(April 27, 1875), the Lord of the Manor, 
Mr. H. Atterbury, was empowered to act as 
vendor, and after the sale the proceeds were 
equally divided between himself and the 
parish authorities. 

(See 7 S. v. 85, 297; vi. 408; vii. 31, 158.) 

JoHN T. PAGE. 


The following village pounds yet remain, 
or portions of them: Darby Green, Yateley, 
Hants; Waltham St. Lawrence, Berks ; 
Pound Green, Lower Sulhamstead, Berks. 
There are many others in Berks. 

E. E. Cope. 

Finchampstead. 

Larron Famity (ll S. xii. 400, 450).— 
There are six gentlemen of this name in 
Foster’s ‘ Al. Ox.’ M.A.Oxon. 

Cotp Hanps, Warm Heart (11 8. xii. 
480).—The French say: ‘ Froides mains, 
chaudes amours.”’ St. SwitHIN. 





Motes on Books. 


Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, 1916. (Harrison 
& Sons, 2]. 2s. net.) 
WE welcome the 78th edition of this valuable 
and hardy annual. The publishers point out 
that all successions and extinctions of title are 
dealt with during the whole of the past year, 
and we think this correct as we find, incorporated 
in the text, the death of the Earl of Cranbrook 
on Dec. 23 last, and the lineage of Sir John 
French, although the letters patent of his 
Viscounty have not yet been signed. We also find 
in the lineage of the Royal Family that H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, Midshipman R.N., served with the 
Grand Fleet in the European War, 1914. The 
lineage of the Lords Wharton is included, but 
this seems slightly premature as, under the deci- 
cision of the Committee of Privileges of the House 
of Lords on Dec. 15 last, it was decided that 
this Barony was in abeyance, and was at His 
Majesty’s disposal. However, it may be hoped 
that Mr. Ashworth Burke’s prophecy may be 
correct, and that it may be called out of abeyance 
in favour of Mr. Kemeys-Tynte (see ante, p. 46). 
There is no doubt that the compilation of this 
work since the commencement of the War must 
have entailed a great addition of labour, owing 
to the constant addition of distinctions to those 
serving the country at the front, to the lists of 
casualties, and to the naval and military pro- 
motions almost daily forthcoming. The editor 
points out that his task has been made more 
difficult by the withdrawal from circulation of 
the usual official lists, more particularly the 
Army List and the Navy List. 





From the record of the Peerage in 1915 it 
appears that five new Peers (including Sir John 
French) have been created, viz., Lord Wrenbury, 
Lord Buckmaster, Lord Mackenzie, and Lord 
Bertie; and that nine additional Baronets were 
created. On the debit side of the account 
thirty-seven Peers and fifty-five Baronets died, 
seven of the former and eight of the latter on 
active service at the front. Owing to death, nine 
Peerages became extinct, but if Peerages merged 
in higher dignities are counted, three more must 
be added to the number. It is not often that 
the extinction of Peerages outnumbers the new 
creations, as it does during the year under 
review. 

On looking casually through the volume, we note 
that Edward VII. is the only monarch who died 
‘** universally lamented’; we do not know why 
this phrase should not be applicable to Queen 
Victoria and perhaps to “ Harry the King.” 

We observe that the editor still chronicles 
Lord Donoughmore’s eldest son with the courtesy 
title of Lord Suirdale, though he has not yet 
informed us when and by whom this title was 
created. 

It appears that in many instances the Peerage 
have reverted to the wholesome custom of 
having large families. "Two Countesses have lately 
given birth to an eighth child. The Queen has 
six children, and so has Lady Bute ; the Duchess 
of Devonshire and Lady Hill seven each ; Lady 
Dundonald and the Duchess of Abercorn five 
each ; and the Duchess of Buccleuch eight. _This 
shows that large families are by no means out of 
fashion in the Peerage, and long may the fashion 
continue. 


Manual of Gloucestershire Literature. Biographica 
Supplement. Part I. By F. A. Hyett and 
Roland Austin. (Printed for the Subscribers 
by John Bellows, Gloucester.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHERS should certainly make a note 
of this work. It is one of the best examples of 
its kind that we have come across, and the matters 
thus carefully and ably dealt with are, in them- 
selves, of no slight interest ; for Gloucestershire— 
if it has not quite the claim on an Englishman’s 
pious regard that Warwickshire or the Lakes or 
Middlesex can make—has, nevertheless, a fine 
show of worthies in many walks of life to boast 
of, as well as a long tale of writings about them. 

This first part of the Biographical Supplement 
to the ‘Manual of Gloucestershire Literature ’ 
takes us as far as Lysons, and we may say at 
once that, so far as the personages to be dealt with 
go, we have found no omissions. The compilers 
have been as generous as they have been—from 
the standpoint of utility—wise in admitting a 
large number of names which have never been 
known beyond the locality to which they belonged,. 
nor there much beyond their own generation. 
Such, when details concerning them are wanted,. 
are apt to be difficult to trace, and their very un- 
importance aggravates the irksomeness of a search. 
Great, in proportion, should be the gratitude of 
the writer who requires such detail, and finds the. 
whereabouts of it here to his hand. 

Among the most interesting of the articles are 
those on the Atkynses, on the poet Beddoes, on 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, on the Berkeleys, on William 
Cartwright, Richard Graves, the Lysonses—this is 
to mention but a few out of many. Careful note 
is made of the material collected in our own 
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columns and in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ and where it has 
been found possible to make addition to the infor- 
mation given in the latter this has been indicated. 
Works and periodicals of all kinds, from notices in 
local papers to important biographies, have been 
brought under contribution, and we observe also 
numerous references to passages in histories or 
other books not solely devoted to the topic 
immediately in question. 

An outline of the principal groups of characters 
. with which this Supplement deals is supplied in a 
capable and_ interesting Introduction, . and the 
plan followed as to exclusion or inclusion is set 
forth in a separate preface. The edition of which 
a copy lies before us is limited to 110 copies ; 
there is also a large-paper edition, limited to 75 
copies, which is illustrated. NG : 

It is hardly necessary to say that in its copious- 
ness, the strict and minute care of its handling, its 
clear arrangement, and the evidence at every 
turn of the trouble that has been taken to collect 
the facts, this work bears the unmistakable marks 
of having been a labour of love, and we con- 
gratulate Mr. Hyett and Mr. Austin on ‘its ac- 
complishment. We really do not see how it 
could have been better done. 


‘VINTERMEDIAIRE.’ 


Tuk following interesting paragraphs appeared in 
L’ Intermédiaire of Dec. 10, 1915 :— 

Le bruitdu canon (Ixxii., 2, 109, 226, 274, 
324).—L’article de M. Houllevigue, le physicien 
distingué qui rédige les Causeries scientifiques du 
Temps, vaut mieux, ce me semble, qu'une mention 
en passant. C’est la seule étude venue 4a ma 
connaissance, avec celles de M. de Varigny dans le 
Journal des Débats, qui émane d’un homme du 
métier et fournisse le résultat d’observations 
dues A des spécialistes. ; . 

: M. i enians rappelait d’abord qu’en 1870, 
sur le Saléve, a cété de Genéve, on a entendu les 
grosses piéces allemandes qui, 4 175 kilométres de 
la, bombardaient Belfort. ; 

Quant a la guerre présente, en Hollande, a 
Utrecht, le professeur Van Everdinghem et le 
personnel de V’observatoire météorologique ont 
entendu distinctement, a 200 kilométres, le 
canon tiré en Belgique ; le bombardement d’Anvers 
a été entendu a Groningue, c’est-a-dire a 270 
kilométres, et méme un peu au-dela. II faut que 
les circonstances atmosphériques soient favorables, 
car des brumes en suspension dans lair réfléchissent 
‘les ondes sonores vers les régions supérieures, 
comme l’'a établi A Guernesey la direction des 
signaux acoustiques. oe . bs 

D’autre part, il y a une dizaine d’années, l'illustre 
physicien anglais Lord Rayleigh, en cherchant 
quelle est la plus petite amplitude des ondes 
sonores perceptibles, est arrivé a établir des 
données qui permettent de calculer la portée 
maxima d’un son dont la production consomme 
une énergie déterminée. ba 

Ainsi la grande siréne de Trinity House, a 
Londres, qui absorbe une puissance de 60 chevaux, 
doit, théoriquement, se faire entendre. a 2.700 
kilométres. Mais les ondes sonores s'usent en 
traversant l’espace, et par suite les faits réels, 
comme il arrive d’habitude, différent quelque peu 
des prévisions théoriques. Enfin le professeur 
Van Everdinghem a communiqué a une revue 
américaine des constatations qui permettent de 





concilier des observations en apparence con- 
tradictoires. Le bruit cesse d’étre entendu a 
partir d’une certaine distance ; plus loin il re- 
commence Aa I étre. 

Pendant le siége d’Anvers, la zone de silence, 
ou “‘ Ombre acoustique,” commengait a 85 kilo- 
métres de la place, et s’étendait sur une largeur 
de 60 kilométres environ ; au-dela, le bruit était 
de nouveau percu. L’explication de ce fait 
échappe encore aux gens du métier. 

Pour revenir aux observations individuelles, 
je noterai qu’un naturaliste éminent m’a dit avoir, 
par vent du Nord, entendu, ainsi que plusieurs de 
ses voisins, sur les collines de la région de Sceaux, 
les canonnades de |’ Artois, de fagon a connaitre 
les batailles avant qu’elles eussent été annoncées 
dans les communiqués. Des observations analogues 
se sont produites bien plus anciennement, et en un 
temps out le fracas de l’artillerie n’était sans doute 
pas comparable 4 ce qu'il est maintenant. Car 
dans les ‘‘ Souvenirs d’enfance’’’ de Louis, duc 
d’ Orléans, fils du Régent, qu’a publiés le 1° no- 
vembre dernier la Revue des Deux-Mondes, j'ai 
a cette phrase, relative aux opérations de 
1712: 

On entendoit, aux environs de Versailles, le 
canon du Quesnoy et de Landrecies. 

TBERE. 


WE have received the following from Mr. Frank 
J. Taylor, Acting Librarian of the Free Public 
Library, Barnsley:—‘‘The Barnsley Public 
Library Committee are going to issue at an early 
date a ‘ Bibliography of Barnsley Literature,’ 
and they are desirous of the publications being 
as complete as possible. May I through your 
eda appeal for gifts or loans of any printed 
»00ks, pamphlets, maps or MSS., or works bearing 
‘upon the historyof the town? Any gifts will be 
duly acknowledged, or loans preserved and returned 
as soon as possible. An Exhibition of Local 
Literature is arranged for Feb. 14-19, to celebrate 
twenty-five years of library service.” 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES this month have been 
conspicuous by their absence. We hope to have 
the requisite material for a notice in the course of 
February. 





Aotices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 


and address of the sender, 


ind a not necessarily for pub. 
lication, 


but as a guarantee of good faith. 


To secure insertion of communications corre. 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
rane in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages tc 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com. 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

Miss Faruey and Pror. Moore Smitu.— 
Forwarded. 


CoRRIGENDUM. — Ante. P- 31, col. 2, 1. 5 from 
bottom, for ‘ (Add. 2781 ff.) ” read “ (Add. 27,811-7).” 











